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A  SEMI. MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS.  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Trends  and  issues 


Delegates  have  ‘‘homework”  to  do  before 
attending  the  White  House  Conference  on  Education. 
Conference  Director  Clint  Pace  is  sending  all  state 
chairmen  a  mimeographed  draft  of  a  worldxiok  that 
will  outline  facts  Uie  coming  conferences  will  con¬ 
sider.  With  workbooks  in  hand,  conferees  will  have 
state  and  local  facts  and  figures  matching  the  national 
summaries  on  shortages  of  teachers  and  classrooms. 
The  President’s  Advisory  Committee  on  the  White 
House  Education  Conference  will  supply  the  work¬ 
books  to  the  2,000  persons  attending  the  national  con¬ 
ference.  States  wishing  to  use  them  can  also  obtain 
them  through  that  committee. 

Gnidance  is  failing  “trained  hrains,”  says 
John  C.  Flanagan,  director  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Research,  U.  of  Pittsburgh.  Of  1,400  high  school 
seniors  recently  given  vocational  tests,  not  one  was 
headed  for  a  job  as  a  physicist  or  mathematician,  al- 
thou^  many  were  suitable.  This  situation.  Dr.  Flana¬ 
gan  ^lieves,  is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  teachers  and 
counselors  to  know  their  pupils  adequately  and  to 
guide  them  into  channels  for  which  they  are  best 
equipped.  Follow-up  tests  made  a  year  after  gradua- 
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tion  showed  many  had  been  miscast  and  at  least  135 
had  failed  or  had  made  unhappy  choices  of  vocations. 
Dr.  Flanagan  spoke  before  the  Science  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates  conference  in  New  York. 

Comic  book  essde  bas  failed,  says  a  special 
New  York  legislative  committee.  “Comic  books  cur¬ 
rently  upon  me  stands  and  bearing  the  Code  Author¬ 
ity’s  seal  of  approval  contain  an  abundance  of  the 
same  type  of  material  termed  objectionable  by  the 
Authority  and  purportedly  eliminated,”  the  conunit- 
tee  stated.  The  group  added  that  the  voluntary  natiure 
of  Charles  F.  Murphy’s  job  as  administrator  of  the 
Code  made  it  impossible  for  him  and  his  staff  to  in- 
smre  that  no  indecent  publications  reached  the  news¬ 
stands. 

Teacbei*s’  colleges  must  expand,  believes 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Samuel  M.  Brownell. 
Speaking  before  the  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education  conference  in  Chicago,  Dr. 
Brownell  said  publicly  sup^rted  institutions  have 
to  bear  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  increased 
college  enrollments.  “With  these  considerations  in 
mind,”  he  continued,  “teacher-education  institutions 
will  have  to  decide  whether  they  should  expand  their 
offerings  to  help  meet  this  demand,  or  whether  Aey 
should  hold  to  teacher-education  programs  and  use 
the  new  demand  to  select  only  outstanding  prospects 
from  the  many  applicants.”  The  trend.  Dr.  Brownell 
believes,  is  for  teasers’  colleges  to  develop  into  multi- 
piurpose  institutions  wherever  the  demand  justifies  it. 

Educators  most  face  some  facts  about  their 
field,  says  President  Ralph  W.  McDonald,  Bowling 
Green  State  U.  Speaking  before  the  National  Science 
Teachers  Association  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Donald  pointed  out  that  “in  all  the  course  of  American 
history,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  people 
have  known  so  much  about  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  have  done  relatively  so  little  to  meet  those  needs.” 
llie  increasing  shortage  of  science  teachers,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “is  merely  one  of  the  most  critical  aspects  of 
a  serious  shortage  of  trained  manpower  in  all  fields.** 
In  addition,  “we  have  a  smaller  proportion  of  young 
Americans  studying  science  in  our  mgh  schools  ana 
colleges  today  tium  we  did  a  few  years  ago.” 
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Cleaniip  of  comics  has  aot  failed  say  the 

comic  magazine  publishers.  The  Association  of  Comics 
Magazine  Publishers  believes  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  made  an  intensive  enou^  study  of  the 
field.  Mr.  Murphy  said  his  office  had  been  function¬ 
ing  only  a  short  time,  but  that  it  had  established  stan¬ 
dards  under  which  objectionable  material  had  been 
removed.  “I  want  to  assmre  the  American  public  that 
the  Code  Authority  oflBce  will  attain  its  objective  of 
having  nothing  but  good,  clean,  wholesome  comic 
books  on  the  newsstands,”  he  said. 


•  AalminisfrafioM 


When  administrators  know  their  staffs 

weU,  they  can  judge  the  breadth  and  depth  of  load 
their  assistants  should  carry.  Too  frequently,  says  a 
new  book,  assistants  are  assigned  all  they  can  carry, 
“which  is  grossly  unfair  to  them  and  the  school  sys¬ 
tem.”  An  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  for  example,  may  have  all  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  elementaiy  schools  in  the  system  reporting 
to  him.  “The  load  in  such  circumstances  might  be 
less  than  that  of  an  assistant  su^rintendent  in  charge 
of  business  who  might  have  only  five  or  six  areas  re¬ 
porting  to  him  but  all  representing  wholly  different 
problems.” 

Many  load  problems  are  created  by  administrators, 
the  book  continues,  because  of  their  lack  of  knowledge 
of  the  essential  concepts  of  building  an  administrative 
structure.  The  principle  of  delegation,  for  example, 
is  an  im^rtant  determining  factor  in  load  analysis. 
“If  the  delegation  of  responsibility  carries  witn  it 
commensiurate  authority,  the  accumulation  of  admin¬ 
istration  details  and  decisions  at  given  points  in  the 
administrative  structure  will  be  greatly  lessened  and 
the  positions  of  administrators  made  more  tenable.” 

Personnel  Administration  in  Education,  by  Harold 
E.  Moore  and  NeweU  B.  Walters.  Harper,  49  E.  33rd 
St,  N.Y.  16.  476p.  Subject  index.  $5. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Creating  a  Climate  of  Affection  in  the  Classroom"  by  David 
H.  Dingdian.  Educational  Trend,  No.  355.  Arthur  C.  Croft 
Publications,  100  Garold  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c. 
Minimum  order:  $1.  (What  are  the  four  bases  upon  which  a 
teacher  builds  a  climate  of  affection?  The  role  of  pupils  in 
maintaining  and  sustaining  a  climate  of  affection.) 
Administration  of  Public  Laws  874  and  815.  HEW,  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I78p.  Paper. 
$1.  (AccoutUing  for  funds  granted  to  Federally  impacted  areas.) 


•  Schools  otMl  the  Public 


Community  cooperation  can  go  too  far, 

warns  Stephen  M.  Corey,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
U.  The  trend  toward  better  relations  between  schools 
and  communities  is  a  sound  one.  Dr.  Corey  believes, 
but  it  can  go  too  far  if  the  school  forgets  mat  its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  is  the  education  of  children. 

The  concept  of  the  “community  school”  is  spread¬ 
ing,  Dr.  Corey  notes.  “One  of  the  limitations  in  this,” 
he  believes,  u  that  the  school  is  apt  to  be  thought 


of  as  a  service  agency  for  everyone  but  the  children 
who  attend  it.”  This  development,  he  pointed  out, 
was  one  of  the  undesirable  results  of  a  community- 
education  experiment  carried  on  in  several  Michigan 
school  districts  which  Teachers  College  observed.  It 
was  foimd  that  the  schools  neglected  to  build  a  desir¬ 
able  curriculum  and  instruction  program. 

Dr.  Corey  spoke  before  the  Elementary  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  conference  in  Chicago. 

ClHe§  to  a  eommanity’§  §ckools  are  outlined 
in  Parents  Mt^azine.  In  appraising  local  schools,  says 
this  publication,  parents  should  consider  points  such 
as  these: 

—Are  teachers’  salaries  at  least  slightly  above  the 

state  average? 

-Are  teachers  welcomed  into  the  social  life  of  their 

neighborhoods? 

—Are  schools  free  from  political  pressure? 

—Is  the  school  board  independent,  elected  by  citi¬ 
zens? 

—Is  there  a  substantial  group  of  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  going  on  to  college? 

—Is  there  a  program  of  adult  education? 

—Is  there  a  strong,  active  PTA  group? 

Teacher’s  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  she  is  misunderstood.  It  is  obvious, 
say  J.  E.  Grinnell  and  Raymond  J.  Young  in  a  new 
brok,  that  the  public  information  program  must  be 
responsible  for  using  every  possible  medium  to  tell 
the  truth  about  teachers.  Specifically,  the  authors 
continue,  these  truths  should  told: 

—Teachers  Are  Ordinary  Human  Beings.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  come  to  realize  that  the  modem  teacher 
is  man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  married  or  unmarried, 
with  or  without  children  —  not  a  type.  “Laymen  must 
recognize  the  cartoon  teacher  as  something  that  never 
existed  on  land  or  sea.” 

—Professional  Preparation  is  Expensive.  Public  in¬ 
formation  plans  must  emphasize  the  nature,  length, 
and  cost  of  teacher  training  if  teachers  are  to  be 
accorded  the  respect  due  the  professions. 

—The  Teachers  Work  Day  Is  Long  and  Strenuous. 
“Exhibits,  demonstrations,  news  stories,  speeches, 
movies,  and  Parent  Teacher  Associations  are  among 
the  m^ia  that  can  be  used  to  let  the  people  know 
what  the  teacher  does  in  a  day,”  the  authors  point  out. 

—Teachers  Need  Academic  Freedom.  The  public 
should  know  that  the  teacher  will  be  worried  and  un¬ 
happy  unless  she  feels  that  her  need  for  academic 
freedom  is  understood  and  supported.  “Nothing  makes 
the  teacher  feel  more  like  a  ste^hild  in  a  community 
than  to  be  harried  because  of  her  individual  faith, 
opinions,  or  tastes.” 

The  School  and  the  Community,  by  J.  E.  GrinneU 
and  Raymond  J.  Young.  Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St, 
N.Y.  10.  444p.  Subject  Index.  $5.50. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Education  in  Lay  Magazines:  Fourth  Quarter,  1954.  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Service,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
36p.  Paper.  $1.  (Summaries  of  134  articles.) 
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•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

High  §chool  teachers  fail  to  recroit  for  the 

teaching  profession,  believes  Dean  William  A.  Brown¬ 
ell,  School  of  Education,  U.  of  California.  Recently, 
Dr.  Brownell  surveyed  4,312  college-bound  seniors  in 
C^ifomia  high  schools.  Some  of  his  findings: 

—Of  the  4,312  seniors,  more  than  half  had  consid¬ 
ered  teaching  as  a  possible  career. 

-Teachers  had  approached  only  689  of  the  4,312  to 
discuss  teaching  as  a  career,  or  only  one  in  six.  “More¬ 
over,  they  approached  only  one  in  four  of  the  students 
who  had  interest  in  teaching.” 

—In  arranging  conferences  about  teaching,  the  sen¬ 
iors  took  the  initiative  oftener  than  did  the  teachers, 
“since  about  one  in  three  of  those  who  were  consider¬ 
ing  teaching  careers  sought  meetings.” 

—Of  the  2,240  seniors  reporting  interest  in  teaching 
almost  exactly  half  had  no  contacts  of  any  kind  with 
teachers,  either  sought  or  unsought.  Of  the  other 
2,072  seniors,  1,912  neither  approached  teachers  nor 
were  approached  by  them. 

Teachers  will  be  tested  by  TV  in  New  York 
City  schools  this  month.  More  man  700  prospective 
elementary  and  junior  high  principals  will  take  their 
classroom  supervision  test  by  means  of  closed-circuit 
television. 

Instead  of  going  in  small  groups  to  observe  indivi¬ 
dual  classrooms,  candidates  will  all  sit  together  in  a 
darkened  auditorium,  watch  two  classroom  situations 
on  an  enlarged  TV  screen.  After  observing  two  half- 
hour  lessons,  candidates  will  have  two  hours  in  which 
to  write  their  criticisms  of  the  lessons,  setting  forth 
good  points  as  well  as  weaknesses  of  teaching  proce¬ 
dures  and  suggesting  improvements. 

Some  advantages:  An  identical  model  lesson  can  be 
presented  to  all  candidates  simultaneously,  an  impor¬ 
tant  consideration  in  a  competitive  examination.  Un¬ 
der  the  old  system,’  the  cost  of  substitute  teachers 
needed  to  fill  in  for  those  taking  examinations  would 
have  been  $12,000.  Television  will  cut  this  cost  way 
down,  also  make  grading  the  reports  much  simpler. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

’‘Statistical  Methodology  in  Educational  Research."  Review  of 
Educational  Research,  Dec.  1954.  American  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Association,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
$1.50.  (Outline  of  the  general  nature  of  logic  employed  in 
statistical  decision  theory.) 


•  The  ProieMmion 

To  appraise  teachers’  personalities,  new 

tests  will  have  to  be  devised.  “Despite  the  earnest 
study,  the  countless  hours,  and  the  huge  investments 
that  have  been  made  in  search  of  a  reliable  predictive 
test  for  personality  traits,  the  results  to  date  have  been 
disappointing,”  says  Harold  Fields,  N.Y.C.  Board  of 
Education.  One  of  the  handicaps,  Mr.  Fields  points 
out,  is  that  personality  qualities  are  apt  to  change  with 
a  change  in  position. 


A  teacher,  in  his  contacts  with  fellow  teachers,  may 
show  good  will,  willingness  to  help,  cooperation,  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  a  &e  sense  of  democratic  hving. 
“Yet,”  says  Mr.  Fields,  “experience  has  shown  that 
not  infrequently  when  that  same  individual  is  moved 
up  to  an  administrative  post  where  he  is  in  a  position 
to  exercise  authority,  the  qualities  of  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  disappear  and  those  of  authoritarianism  begin 
to  manifest  themselves.” 

How  to  test  for  future  patterns  of  behavior  becomes 
one  of  the  challenging  problems  in  setting  up  a  per¬ 
sonality  test.  “To  state  it  in  another  form,”  says  Mr. 
Fields,  “how  to  identify  present  traits  and  transmute 
them  into  future  patterns  is  the  problem  that  faces 
those  engaged  in  personality  testing.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Substitute  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools,  1953-54."  Research 
Bulletin,  Feb."  1955.  National  Education  Association,  J20J 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  55p.  Paper.  50c.  (First  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  day-to-day  substitute  teachers.  Covered:  per¬ 
sonal  traits  and  characteristics,  professional  qualifications,  sala¬ 
ries  and  salary  schedules.  Important:  how  regular  personnel 
can  make  the  substUute  teachers  work  more  pleasant  and 
effective.) 


•  Curriculum 

Wbat  is  a  eurricalnm?  asks  Van  Cleve  Morris, 
U.  of  Georgia,  in  March  School  Review.  His  answer: 
It  is  a  “series  of  graded  experiences  in  which  children 
can  actually  behave,  act,  and  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  living.”  The  word  behavior,  he  points  out,  is 
particularly  crucial  here. 

If  educators  could  somehow  make  a  complete  inven¬ 
tory  of  desirable  behavior  patterns  of  the  ideally  edu¬ 
cated  child,  Mr.  Morris  continues,  they  would  then  “be 
on  the  way  to  an  intelligent  and  workable  approach 
to  the  task  of  curriculum  construction.”  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  teachers  want  children  to  develop  the  behavior  of 

good  spelling  whenever  they  write,  then  children  must 
e  given  living  experiences  in  which  they  can  sense 
the  need  for  good  spelling.  “If  we  desire  for  them  the 
behavior  patterns  of  a  good  citizen,  then  it  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  create  for  them  actual  lifelike  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  school  where  responses  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship  yield  more  satisfaction  uian  responses  of  poor 
“citizenship,”  says  the  author. 

Rightly  considered,  the  curriculum  is  what  boys 
and  girls  learn  and  not  what  teachers  teach.  “TTie 
first  test  of  any  experiential  unit  in  a  curriculum  is 
whether  the  pupils  find  a  purpose  in  it,  whether  it  is 
meaningful  to  them,”  Mr.  Morris  concludes. 

Art  mast  come  to  bigb  scbool,  believes  Manuel 
Barkan,  Ohio  State  U.  In  junior  high  schools,  says 
Mr.  Barkan  in  a  new  book,  tar  less  tfen  half  Ae  stu¬ 
dents  participate  in  the  arts  —  and  most  of  these  ter¬ 
minate  after  seventh  nade.  In  senior  high  schools, 
only  about  10%  of  me  students  participate  in  art 
activities.  “Moreover,  there  are  many  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  that  do  not  employ  any  art  teachers,  and 
they  consequently  do  not  ofiFer  any  opportunities  in 
the  area.” 
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On  the  whole,  the  author  continues,  secondary 
schools  have  made  far  less  progress  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  teaching  in  the  arts  than  the  element^ 
schools.  "Second^  school  art  education  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  special¬ 
ized  skills  rather  than  with  general  curriculum  im¬ 
provement  based  upon  information  concerning  the 
growth  and  development  of  adolescent  children,^  Mr. 
Barkan  points  out.  In  most  secondary  schools,  the 
arts  are  still  being  taught  as  isolated  subject  matter 
areas  consisting  of  separate  aspects  of  visual  form. 
“Only  in  relatively  few  places  are  the  arts  taught  as 
meaningful  expressive  experiences  through  the  con¬ 
struction  of  unified  aesthetic  forms.” 

Too  often,  says  Mr.  Barkan,  art  programs  are  not  a 
vital  part  of  the  life  of  the  school.  “Their  offerings 
are  limited  because  they  follow  rigid  problem  se¬ 
quences  which  are  not  attractive  to  boys  and  girls.” 
The  real  needs  of  students  for  persond  fulfillment, 
the  author  believes,  are  not  satisfied. 

A  Foundation  for  Art  Education,  by  Manuel  Barkan. 
Ronald  Press,  15  E.  26th  St,  N.Y.  10.  235p.  Index.  $4. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
French  in  the  Elementary  Classes.  Ambassade  de  France,  972 
Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.  21.  3p.  Mimeo.  Free.  (Bibliography  of  texts 
and  teaching  aids.) 

“Books  We  Like.”  Illinois  English  Bulletin.  Feb.  1955.  121 
Lincoln  Hall,  Urbana,  IB.  2m.  (Reading  list  of  books  en¬ 
dorsed  and  annotated  by  high  school  stuMnts.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


An  **idenl”  class  size?  Present  circumstances 
are  likely  to  compel  serious  revision  in  school  practice, 
writes  Richard  Boyd  Ballou,  “but  the  time  is  at  hand 
for  educators  to  be  more  reasonable  and  sensible  in 
this  area.”  For  example,  he  continues,  there  is  a 
popular  notion  that  there  is  an  “ideal”  class  size.  This 
su^ests,  rightly,  that  no  teacher  can  do  justice  to 
individuals  once  a  class  has  passed  certain  numerical 
limits.  “However,”  Mr.  Ballou  continues,  “to  insist 
that  the  only  way  to  develop  in  150  youngsters,  say 
high  school  seniors,  a  genuine  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  is  to 
divide  them  into  five  classes  of  thir^  each,  provide 
them  with  a  common  text,  and  hero  them  together 
five  times  a  week  to  ‘discuss’  what’s  in  the  text  is  to 
make  a  mockery  of  individuality  in  method,  not  to 
say  a  nervous  wreck  of  the  teacher.” 

Educators  must  come  to  realize,  the  author  believes, 
that  there  are  many  possible  variations  to  the  above 
typical  pattern.  “Consider,  for  example,  a  flexible  pro¬ 
gram  or  one  or  two  care^lly  prepared,  inspired  lec¬ 
tures  to  the  whole  group  each  week  or  two,  with  Re¬ 
quest  judicious  use  of  radio,  TV,  or  films  as  appropri¬ 
ate.  To  these,  add  a  series  of  individualized  assign¬ 
ments  and  exercises  in  an  adequate  school  library  or 
in  the  commimity  library,  and  finally,  a  regular  sched¬ 
ule  of  section  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  the  over- 
aU  work  of  the  individuals  in  the  group.” 

The  point  is,  continues  Mr.  Ballou,  teachers  must 
not  make  a  sacred  cow  of  “ideal  class  size.”  Emphasis 


must  be  placed  on  what  students  are  to  learn,  and 
then  on  devising  the  most  eflBcient  use  of  time,  energy, 
and  resources  available  to  accomplish  that  end.” 

Mr.  Ballou’s  article,  “Critical  Crossroads,”  appears 
in  March  Teachers  College  Record. 


Reading  develops  creative  thinking,  says 
David  H.  Russell  in  Chicago  School  Journal.  Even 
the  so-called  “drill  lesson,”  he  points  out,  may  involve 
discovery  and  fresh  application.  “Children  not  only 
follow  literal  directions  or  fill  in  blanks,  they  use  their 
reading  to  solve  problems  that  have  arisen  during  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  story  or  in  related  school  activities.” 

To  encourage  creative  thinking  as  part  of  their 
reading,  says  Mr.  Russell,  children  should: 

—Talk  over  details  given  and  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  them  as  stated  in  the  printed  page. 

—Express  personal  feelings  about  the  individual’s 
behavior  or  statements  in  a  story  or  factual  selection. 

—Give  illustrations  and  analogies  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  experiences  which  support  or  criticize  conclu¬ 
sions  about  what  happened  and  why. 

—Make  inferences  concerning  the  events  of  the  story 
in  terms  of  either  cause  or  effect,  with  especial  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  human  motivations  involved. 


Once  a  youngster  selects  a  book,  he  must  be 
given  time  to  read  it  —  dining  class,  at  home,  in  the 
library.  But,  continues  Elizabeth  Rose,  “not  so  much 
time  that  he  loses  his  enthusiasm  in  the  long  wait  to 
discuss  his  book  with  somebody." 

Most  young  people,  if  they  intend  to  finish  a  book 
(and  if  it  is  not  too  difBcult  for  them),  will  read  it  in 
two  weeks,  at  the  longest.  ’Then  they  are  ready  to 
talk  about  their  books  —  in  class,  with  their  contem¬ 
poraries.  Helping  youngsters  learn  to  discuss  their 
t)Ooks  with  insight  and  understanding  is  one  of  the 
teacher’s  hardest  problems.  Miss  Rose  Believes. 

Not  only  should  the  reading  program  provide  for 
class  group  and  small-»oup  discussion,  the  author 
continues,  but  it  should  also  include  time  for  the 
teacher  to  have  a  private  conference  with  the  student 
about  his  book.  “Time  for  these  conferences  can  come 
from  the  endless  hours  often  spent  in  reading  book 
reports,”  she  suggests. 

Miss  Rose’s  article  is  in  March  English  Journal. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Guiding  Growrth  in  Reading,  by  Margaret  G.  McKim.  Mac- 
millan,  60  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  528p.  Index.  $5.25.  (Aimed  at 
the  elementary  teacher.  Rich  in  detailed  suggestions.  Impor¬ 
tant  section:  planrUng  remedial  help.) 

How  to  Report  Pupil  Progress,  by  Ruth  Strang.  (Science  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  57  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  lU.  48p. 
Illustrated.  $1.  Quantity  discounts.  (Included:  over-aB  plem 
for  developing  di§erent  reporting  systems.  Immrtant:  how  to 
use  the  conference  method  to  best  advantage.) 


•  Guidance 


Wide-band  or  narrow-band  testing?  In  a 

limited  amount  of  testing  time,  counselors  may  either 
cling  to  a  single  problem  and  by  to  find  one  fact  with 
maximum  fidelity,  or  they  may  try  to  determine  more 
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facts  about  the  student  —  with  less  certain  answers. 
In  an  hour  of  testing,  continues  Lee  J.  Cronbach,  U. 
of  Illinois,  the  counselor  may  measure  a  student’s 
vocabulary,  or  use  the  same  time  to  spot-check  vocabu¬ 
lary,  mathematics  skills,  ability  to  snift  mental  set  in 
reasoning,  drawing  ability,  "and  a  dozen  other  si^- 
ficant  attributes.”  While  test-analysis  indicates  mat 
brief  measures  have  low  reliability  and  low  validity, 
“Aey  may  contribute  more  to  the  soimdness  of  deci¬ 
sions  than  the  single  test” 

Some  devices  which  have  held  up  badly  by  tradi¬ 
tional  standards  can  now  be  given  new  encourage¬ 
ment,  says  Mr.  Cronbach.  Jud^ents  made  from  in¬ 
terviews,  for  example,  have  had  low  correlations  with 
objective  criteria.  Essay  tests  are  generally  regarded 
as  less  reliable  than  objective  tests  and  often  less  valid 
as  measures  of  the  principal  objective.  “But  when  we 
recognize  the  true  function  of  these  procedures,  we 
can  justify  their  use  despite  their  inaccuracy,”  Mr. 
Cronoach  points  out.  The  essay  test  gives  a  “multi- 
dunensionm  measurement,  offering  high  bandwidth 
rather  than  high  fidelity.”  In  talking  with  a  student, 
the  counselor  obtains  answers  to  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions  during  a  single  hour.  While  no  one  judgment 
can  be  made  with  absolute  confidence  on  the  evidence 
of  an  essay  test  or  interview,  “the  power  of  these  tech¬ 
niques  is  mat  they  provide  information  which  improve 
many  judgments,  each  by  a  small  amount.” 

New  Perspectives  in  Counseling,  ed.  by  Vivian  H. 
Hewer,  U.  of  Minnesota  Press,  10  Nicholson  Hall, 
Minneapolis  14.  60p.  Paper.  $1.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
A  Casebook  of  Counselins,  by  Robert  CaUis,  Paul  C.  Polman- 
tier,  and  Edward  C.  Roeoer.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W. 
32nd  St.,  N.y.  I.  352p.  Index.  $5.  (An  attempt  at  id^iMng 
and  objectifying  important  variables  in  counseling.  Verbatim 
records  of  interviews.) 

Health  Careers  Guidebook.  National  Health  Courtcil,  Box  1400, 
N.Y.  I.  IS6p.  Free.  (Text-and-picture  documentary  covering 
158  diferent  health  occupations.  Valuable  for  vocationM 
counselors.  Authoritative.) 

1954  Fall  Testing  Prraram  in  Independent  Schools  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Studies.  Educational  Records  Bureau,  21  Audubon 
Ace.,  N.Y.  32.  85p.  Paper.  (Tests  of  scholastic  aptitude  and 
basic  skills.  Included:  results  from  2^  schools.) 

•  The  Learner 


See  what’s  behind  the  slow  learner,  turges 
A.  S.  Artley,  Louisiana  State  U.  Teachers  must  recog¬ 
nize  characteristics  slow  learners  develop,  perceive 
why  they  develop  them,  he  believes.  Some  charac¬ 
teristics: 

—Slow  learners  seem  lazy  and  inattentive.  Because 
they  are  frequently  frustrated,  both  at  home  and  at 
school,  slow  learners  retire  behhid  a  “fence  of  laziness.” 
Laziness  is  accompanied,  of  course,  by  inattentiveness. 
Both  laziness  ana  inattentiveness  are  symptoms,  not 
causes,  says  Mr.  Artley  —  usually  symptoms  that  the 
child  cannot  meet  the  teacher’s  standards. 

-Slow  learners  have  difficultu  in  making  personal 
adjustments.  Since  being  slow  does  not  prevent  their 
being  sensitive,  they  are  often  hurt  deeply  by  social 
experiences  in  the  classroom  and  on  the  playground. 


NEEDED:  A  NEW  FRONTIER 

It  may  be  that  the  organized  progressive 
education  movement  as  such  has  served  its 
day  of  usefulness.  But  even  if  this  should  be 
true,  it  seems  unfortunate  to  me  that  there  has 
not  been  some  logical  outgrowth,  some  way  to 
build  more  certainly  on  the  experience  that 
has  been  gained,  some  way  of  moving  on  to  a 
new  educational  frontier.  For  education,  if 
it  is  to  stay  alive,  must  have  a  frontier.  It  can¬ 
not  stand  still;  it  must  go  forward  or  regress. 
For  it  to  go  forward  there  must  be  those  who 
are  willing  to  venture  out  ahead  of  general 
practice,  exploring  the  way  and  charting  the 
course.  In  the  1920’s  and  1930’s  progressive 
education  contributed  greatly  to  this  need.  It 
was  the  one  movement  that  dappled  with  any 
success  with  over-all  reorganization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  It  served  as  a  constant  stimulus  to 
discussion  of  important  educational  issues  and 
to  the  trial  of  new  practice.  Whether  you  were 
pro  or  con,  you  gained  in  understanding  be¬ 
cause  of  this  exchange.  Today  there  is  no 
comparable  frontier  in  education,  no  source  to 
proa  and  question  existing  practice  in  the 
same  way  and  to  offer  broad-scale  alternatives. 
I  say  to  you  that  we  are  the  poorer  for  it. 

—Hollis  L.  Caswell,  Pres.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  U.,  before  the 
ASCD  Conference  in  Chicago. 


“In  fact,  their  social  situation  becomes  intolerable.” 
Their  need  for  peer  status  is  impelling,  and  if  the 
teacher  does  not  provide  opportunities  for  success  in 
the  classroom,  these  children  may  become  “problem 
cases.” 

Mr.  Artley’s  views,  reported  by  May  W.  BeBlieux, 
appear  in  a  recent  issue  of  Louisiana  Schools. 

To  develop  a  popalar  child,  stress  strong  social 
assets,  says  Merl  E.  Bonney,  North  Texas  State  Col¬ 
lege.  In  a  study  of  second-graders,  Mr.  Bonney  found 
that  peer  status  related  more  to  the  possession  of  posi¬ 
tive  traits  than  to  the  absence  of  negative  traits.  Popu¬ 
lar  children  were  “likely  to  be  children  who  partici¬ 
pated  actively  in  aU  kinds  of  group  activities,  who  were 
in  a  good  humor  and  appeared  nappy  nearly  all  the 
time,  who  were  frequently  involved  in  verbal  commu¬ 
nication,  and  who  were  very  often  found  engaged  in 
a  friendly  activity  with  one  other  child.” 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bonney  continues,  these 
hi^y  desired  pupils  could  not  be  distinguished,  as  a 
group,  from  those  of  very  low  acceptability  in  regard 
to  attention-demanding  behavior,  aggressive  acts 
against  others  or  their  possessions,  aggressive  response 
to  aggression,  ignoring  and  rejecting  behavior,  and  the 
showing  of  displeasure  with  others  by  making  critical 
remarks  and  gestures.  “Furthermore,  these  most  de- 
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sired  children  could  not  be  reliably  differentiated  from 
those  who  were  at  least  desired  in  such  highly  ap¬ 
proved  social  behavior  as  praising  another  chffd  or 
the  giving  of  aid.” 

From  his  findings,  Mr.  Bonney  concludes  that  the 
best  over-all  strategy  in  developing  children  who  are 
sought  after  by  their  peers  is  to  concentrate  on  devel¬ 
oping  strong  social  assets,  rather  than  to  concentrate 
on  avoiding  certain  behavior  which  is  irritating  or 
frustrating  to  others.  “A  socially  good  personality  is 
a  positive  achievement;  it  is  not  simply  the  result  of 
avoiding  the  bad,”  he  concludes. 

Adolescents  are  often  not  at  home  in  a  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  adults  have  the  dominating  role.  Some 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  to  this  problem,  says  Rich¬ 
ard  V.  McCann,  Harvard  U.  “Others  reject  the  sanc¬ 
tions  and  the  modes  of  action  represented  by  parents, 
teachers,  often  the  church  as  well.”  Adolescents  may 
find  the  conduct  expected  of  them  by  individuals  and 
institutions  representing  authority,  or  the  “adult”  world 
in  general,  require  them  to  be  individuals  they  cannot 
conceive  of  themselves  as  being.  Frustration  and  con¬ 
flict  result. 

As  a  means  of  reducing  the  conflict,  the  adolescent 
does  not  so  much  revolt  against  adult  society  as  seek 
to  escape  from  it.  “In  his  escape,  he  discovers  a  kind 
of  subgroup  whose  values  match  his  own  needs  and 
where  the  irreconcilable  conflict  between  society’s 
expectations  and  his  own  conception  of  himself  is  re¬ 
solved.”  His  tension  and  anxiety  are  greatly  reduced, 
“though  he  may  still  have  to  strive  to  achieve  status 
in  this  subgroup.” 

The  newly  formed  group,  or  “subculture,”  may  be 
a  gang,  or  it  may  be  something  even  less  structured. 
“In  many  ways  it  is  like  a  sect,  and  the  delincment  is 
like  a  sectarian,”  Mr.  McCann  points  out.  ^If  our 
temptation  to  react  by  excommunicating  the  Tieretical’ 
adolescent  could  be  overcome,  we  might  instead  be  in 
a  position  to  help  give  positive  meaning  to  the  sect- 
type  society  —  amorphous  though  it  may  be  —  in  which 
he  has  found  equilibrium,”  the  author  concludes. 

Mr.  McCann’s  article  appears  in  March-April  Reli¬ 
gious  Education. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Behavior  and  Misbehavior,  by  James  L.  Hymes,  Jr.  Prentice- 
HaU,  70  Sth  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  140p.  (Teacher’s  guide  to  pupil 
misbehavior.  Important:  what  lies  at  the  roots  of  behavior 
problems.) 


•  Student  Activitiet 


Youngsters  need  more  activities  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  says  President  Millicent  McIntosh,  Barnard 
ColWe.  Only  through  direct  experience  with  the 
world  and  some  of  its  problems,  Mrs.  McIntosh  be¬ 
lieves,  can  young  people  be  expected  to  develop  whole¬ 
some  enthusiasm  for  helping  others. 

'Teachers  should  talk  less  about  “taking  responsibil¬ 
ity”  and  do  more  to  provide  youngsters  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  community  service,  she  continues.  Young 
people  today  are  primarily  concerned  with  a  search 


for  individual  security.  Early  marriages  are  one  re-  ^ 
suit.  According  to  Mrs.  McIntosh,  responsible  activ- 
ity  in  child  care  programs  and  similar  services  will 
help  capture  their  interest  in  aiding  others. 

Why  have  a  student  council?  asks  William  S. 
Sterner  in  March  Clearing  House.  In  answer,  he  points 
out  that  there  are  three  major  reasons  for  having  a 
student  council  in  every  high  school.  'The  three: 

(1)  Citizenship  education  is  a  major  goal  of  the 
secondary  school;  the  student  council  is  one  of  the 
best  instruments  for  practice  in  becoming  a  good  citi¬ 
zen. 

(2)  Teachers  and  principals  need  student  councils 
to  administer  certain  areas  of  the  school  program. 

(3)  Students  gain  educationally  from  participation 
in  student-council  activities. 


•  Audio-Visual 


If  used  at  the  ‘‘teachable  moment,”  audio¬ 
visual  materials  can  be  the  ends  toward  more  mean¬ 
ingful  learning  experiences.  Regardless  of  whether 
the  teacher  uses  an  audio-visual  aid  as  a  substitute 
for  concrete  experiences,  continue  Alberta  Meyer  and 
Harriet  Bick,  or  as  a  springboard  for  discussion,  “there 
will  always  be  factual  material  presented  and  some¬ 
times  intangible  learnings  as  well.” 

'There  is  no  one  way  to  use  audio-visual  materials,  | 
the  authors  point  out  “The  ways  are  as  varied  as  the 
teacher  who  uses  them  and  the  children  who  see  and 
hear  them.”  But,  as  in  any  good  teaching,  audio-visual 
materials  need  to  be  related  to  the  total  learning  situa¬ 
tion.  “So  used,  audio-visual  aids  will  be  means,  not 
ends,  and  will  make  learning  more  meaningful  and 
teaching  a  far  richer  experience,”  the  authors  conclude. 

“Children,  Teachers,  and  Tools”  appears  in  March 
Childhood  Education. 

IJntil  teachers  take  to  TV  there  will  be  little 
television  in  schools.  To  convince  teachers  of  the 
educational  merits  of  television  and  their  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  helping  pupils  become  wise  users  of  it,  con¬ 
tinues  Paul  F.  Witt,  Columbia  U.,  steps  must  be  taken 
to  acquaint  them  with  its  potential  contributions  to 
teaching  and  learning.  TTiere  are  several  things  that 
can  ^  done  to  achieve  this  end: 

—Television  should  be  given  attention  in  the  pre- 
service  preparation  of  teaclwrs.”  Prospective  teacners 
must  have  opportunities  to  learn  about  television  and 
its  place  in  raucation  and  to  build  foundational  skills 
in  teaching  about  it  and  using  it,”  says  Mr.  Witt.  'This 
does  not  mean,  he  continues,  a  special  course  in  edu¬ 
cational  television.  Opportunities  to  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  television  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
basic  teacher  education  program.  ! 

—Administrators  and  supervisory  personnel  at  oB  ' 
levels  must  demonstrate  genuine  conviction  in  the  edu-  i 
cational  values  of  television.  “Status  leaders  must  take  I 
the  initiative  in  building  lay  understanding  of  educa-  1 
tional  television  and  public  support  for  it,  Mr.  Witt 
believes.  To  teach  about  and  with  television  must  be 
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respectable  —  in  fact,  highly  desirable  —  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  pass  judgment  on  the  work  of  teachers. 
“WiAout  such  support,  little  or  no  progress  can  be 
expected.” 

-Teachers  must  be  included  more  directly  in  the 
work  of  professional  organizations  concerned  with 
advancing  educational  television.  Since  both  groups 
are  concerned  with  permanent  solutions  to  the  com¬ 
mon  problem  of  improving  teaching  and  learning,  “it 
is  logical  for  them  to  work  together,”  Mr.  Witt  con¬ 


cludes. 

“Television  in  School?  Not  Until  the  Teachers  Are 
Convincedl”  appears  in  March  Journal  of  the  AERT. 


Classroom  films  are  cheap,  says  Leroy  K. 
Lauck.  Asst.  Supt,  Berks  County  (Pa.)  schools.  “They 
cost  less  than  the  pencils  and  paper  that  pupils  use.” 


The  average  classroom  film  costs  $45,  Mr.  Lauck 
points  out.  While  the  average  film  lasts  8  to  10  years, 
he  extends  amortization  only  over  a  5-year  period. 
“Thus,  the  cost  to  a  school  will  be  $9  per  year  to  own 
a  film.” 


In  the  average-size  school  system,  a  well  selected 
instructional  film  with  broad  application  is  shown  a 
minimum  of  ten  to  fifteen  times  per  year,  if  the  film  is 
used  as  a  teaching  aid  and  not  just  shown  for  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  auditorium.  If  an  average  of  30  pupils 
attend  each  showing,  there  is  a  450-film-pupil  atten¬ 
dance  for  each  film  each  school  year.  Dividing  $9  by 
450  makes  a  total  cost  of  only  two  pennies  per  pupil 
per  showing,  “almost  as  economical  as  the  paper  used 
tor  practice  exercises.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Clear  Channels:  Television  and  the  American  People,  by  Max 
Wylie.  Funk  and  WagnaUs,  153  E.  24th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  408p. 
Index.  $4.75.  (An  answer  to  television’s  many  critics  by  an 
expert  in  the  field.  Entertaining  and  informative.  Important; 
“Who  Are  the  Delinquents?”) 

•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


S«nrces  of  values  change  as  the  child  matures, 
says  Morris  Eson,  Albany  State  Teachers  College. 
Speaking  before  the  seventh  annual  Schools  Institute 
at  Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Eson  minted  out  that  the 
young  child  gets  his  values  —  and  his  basic  attitudes 
toward  people  and  life  —  at  home.  In  elementary 
school,  he  finds  a  new  source  of  values.  “If  the  values 
of  home  and  school  are  consistent,  he  has  an  easy 
time  of  it;  otherwise,  he  is  in  difficulty,” 

Between  ages  13  and  16,  the  group  has  the  strong¬ 
est  influence  on  the  child.  Dr.  Eson  continued.  It  is 
essential  to  development  that  the  child  have  group 
experience  at  this  time.  The  need  for  group  accep¬ 
tance  is  so  great  in  this  period,  he  continued,  that 
“adults  must  compromise  sometimes  to  arrive  at  stand¬ 
ards  that  will  be  accepted  by  everyone  in  the  group.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Moral  Man  and  Immoral  Society:  the  Predicament  of  a  Social 
Studies  Teacher,”  by  Richard  Ackerman  and  Robert  E.  Mason. 
Progressive  Education,  Jan.  1955.  300  Gregory  Hall,  U.  of  lUi- 
Urbana.  65c.  (How  educate  for  citizenship  in  a  society 
espouses  high  ideals  and  engages  in  low  moral  practices?) 


WHAT  THE  TIMES  RE4|lJmE 

Much  of  our  schooling  and  the  docile  meth¬ 
ods  of  thinking  it  has  mstered,  contrast  with 
the  procedures  which  have  made  for  success 
in  life  outside  the  school.  Inside  the  school, 
facts  have  been  taught  as  though  what  is  true 
today  will  be  true  of  necessity  tomorrow. 
Moreover,  the  methods  of  solving  problems 
employed  are  predominately  those  of  a  syllo¬ 
gistic  or  geometrical  character,  in  which  a  con¬ 
clusion  affecting  a  particular  situation  derives 
inevitably  from  authority  in  the  form  of  an  un- 
challengra  major  premise  or  a  principle.  Out¬ 
side  the  school,  on  the  other  hand,  facts,  even 
principles,  are  more  fickle  and  changeable  and 
are  subject  to  transformation  with  changing 
circumstances.  Now  this  does  not  mean  that 
facts  have  lost  their  importance  or  that  con¬ 
trolled  methods  of  ascertaining  facts  no  longer 
call  for  emphasis  in  the  schools.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  It  means  merely  that  one  can  never 
assume  he  has  the  truth  safely  and  finally  in 
the  bag.  No  matter  how  painstakingly  gath¬ 
ered  they  may  be,  the  facts  of  yesterday  re¬ 
quire  rechecliig  before  they  can  wisely  be 
used  in  drawing  conclusions  today;  and  con¬ 
clusions  are  durable  and  reliable  only  when 
they  are  tentatively  drawn  and  are  held  open 
for  constant  revision.  In  short,  the  times  re¬ 
quire  an  education  which  will  enable  young 
prople,  as  Bertrand  Russell  has  put  it,  “to  live 
without  certainty  and  yet  not  be  paralyzed  by 
hesitation.” 

—V.  T.  Thayer,  U.  of  Virginia,  be¬ 
fore  the  ASCD  Conference  in 
Chicago. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Johnny  brings  his  mind  to  the  gym,  point 
out  Charles  C.  Cowell  and  Helen  W.  Hazelton  in  a 
new  book.  In  addition,  the  authors  continue,  he  brings 
his  “hopes,  fears,  weak  muscles,  clumsiness,  enlarge 
tonsils,  and  a  physique  which  in  the  days  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  and  psychosomatic  medical  research  pre¬ 
sents  numerous  problems  and  raises  the  question  why 
does  the  mind  have  a  body?*  * 

In  line  with  recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  and  the  needs  of  socieW,  say  the  authors,  physi¬ 
cal  education  teachers  should  consider  these  trends: 

—Facts  and  skills  are  not  important  because  of  their 
inherent  value  but  because  they  contribute  to  the  total 
development  of  boys  and  girls.  “We  are  interested  in 
what  mhn  does  to  the  football  or  what  Mary  does 
with  me  dance,  but  we  are  more  interested  in  what 
the  football  does  to  John  and  what  the  dance  does  to 
Mary.” 

—In  a  rapidly  changing  world,  aims,  materials,  and 
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techniques  are  less  static  and  more  flexible.  “Modem 
physical  education  is  more  than  calisthenics  and  re¬ 
cess.” 

—Students  learn  to  be  sociable  not  solely  by  study¬ 
ing  about  life  but  through  active  participation  in  group 
and  commtmity  living.  It  is  in  childhood  and  youtn 
that  the  common  motor  experiences  of  children  and 
youth  at  play  socialize  the  individual.  “It  is  difFcult 
to  learn  to  swim  by  correspondence.” 

Curriculum  Designs  in  Physical  Education,  b}' 
Charles  C.  Cowell  and  Helen  W.  Hazelton.  Prentice- 
Hall,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  403p.  Index.  $7.35. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Physical  Education  for  Children,  by  D.  Cyril  Joynton.  Philoao- 
phical  Library.  15  E.  40th  St..  N.Y.  16.  21Sp.  Index.  $4.75. 
(For  teachers  in  primary  schools.  Lesson  materials.) 


•  Higher  Eduemtian 


$50  Millioii  for  facolty  salaries  in  private 
colleges  and  universities  has  just  been  appropriated 
by  the  Ford  Foundation.  Each  institution  to  which 
a  grant  is  offered  for  raising  academic  pay  will  be 
asked  to  increase  it,  however,  on  a  percentage  basis 
with  funds  obtained  from  other  sources. 

Percentages  will  vary  widely,  depending  upon  the 
situation  and  the  possibilities  of  the  beneficiary  school. 
An  advisory  committee  made  up  of  educators  and 
businessmen  will  determine  the  scale  and  recommend 
sjjecific  grants. 

Basic  aim  of  the  appropriation  is  to  pay  college  and 
university  teachers  more,  make  their  profession  more 
attractive,  and  thus  maintain  the  highest  level  of  edu¬ 
cation.  There  are  300,000  faculty  members  of  private 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  U.  S. 

Colleges  will  soon  be  swamped  with  enroll¬ 
ments,  says  Alvin  C.  Eurich,  vice  president.  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education.  Dr.  Eurich  predicts 
that  by  1970  about  5,500,000  young  people  will  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  colleges  of  this  country.  This  is  more 
than  twice  as  many  students  as  were  registered  in  1950, 
and  will  represent  about  half  of  all  the  young  people 
of  college  age  15  years  from  now. 

Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Dr.  Eurich  said, 
might  “well  rethink  their  programs  of  general  or  lib¬ 
eral  education  to  make  certain  that  the  over-all  con¬ 
ception  is  sound  and  that  each  course  is  important  for 
the  education  of  students.  Instructional  procedures 
might  be  reconsidered  in  the  hope  of  finding  aids  both 
human  and  mechanical  that  would  extend  the  number 
of  students  a  really  good  instructor  might  teach.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
General  Education:  Explorations  in  Evaluation,  by  Paul  L. 
Dressel  and  Lewis  B.  Mayhew.  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  902p. 
Index.  $3.50.  (Final  report  of  the  Cooperative  Study  of  Eval¬ 
uation  in  General  Education.  Considered:  social  sciences,  com¬ 
munications,  humanities.) 

Statistics  of  Higher  Education:  Faculty,  Students,  and  Degrees, 
1951-52,  prep,  by  Henry  G.  Badger.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  I02p.  Paper. 
S5c.  (Informaiion  from  over  1,800  institidions.) 


New  Ciiusroam  MaterUU 


America's  Herttace  Comes  Auve  .  .  .  with 
American  Folklore  and  Legends,  by  John  Dukes 
McKee.  Wall-size,  gaily-colored  map  of  American 
folklore  will  delict  pupils  .  .  .  arouse  reluctant 
readers.  Included:  100  folk  characters  from  48 
states.  Write  National  Conference  American  Folk¬ 
lore  for  Youth,  Ball  State  Teachers  College,  Mim- 
cie,  Ind.  Price:  50c;  3  for  $1. 

Rural  Schools  Will  Welcome  .  .  .  Farm  Fam¬ 
ily  American.  Film  illustrates  plight  of  first-gen¬ 
eration  farm  families  using  outdated  farm  equip¬ 
ment  .  .  .  highlights  improvements  in  operations 
and  profits  when  youngsters  introduce  modem 
equipment.  Running  time:  27X  minutes.  Write 
Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 
Free. 

Old  Standby  for  Vocational  Classes  .  .  .  has 
just  been  revised.  How  to  Run  a  Lathe  is  now  in 
its  53rd  edition  .  .  .  includes  new  material  on  use 
of  toolmaker's  buttons,  steady  rest,  follower  rest, 
internal  grinding  attachment,  precision  gauge 
blocks.  Write  South  Bend  Lathe  Worics,  South 
Bend  22,  Ind.  Paper:  SOc;  imitation  leather:  $1.50. 

Form  and  Utility  are  Stressed  ...  in  Useful 
Objects  Today,  by  Greta  Daniel.  Collection  of 

Photo^aphs  and  text  is  presented  as  Teaching 
ortfolio  Number  Four,  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
Outstanding  illustrations,  lucid  text  make  this  a 
valuable  addition  to  art  classes.  Write  Simon  and 
Schuster,  630  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  20. 

Timely  Look  at  the  Judicial  ...  is  taken  in  The 
Supreme  Court.  Film  stresses  Court  and  its  func¬ 
tions  .  .  .  growth  of  power  .  .  .  challenges  to 
power.  For  history  and  problems  of  democracy 
classes.  Collaborator:  A.  T.  Mason,  Princeton  U. 
Write  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Films,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

j  Modern  View  of  “Masculine  and  Feminine" 
i  ...  is  the  aim  of  Becoming  Men  and  Women,  by 
Bernice  L.  Neugarten.  Answered:  “lAre  careers 
•  unfeminine?"  “Are  men  too  domestic?"  “Are  there 
standards  of  the  truly  masculine  or  feminine?"  For 
teen-agers.  Science  Research  Associates,  57  W. 
Grand  Ave.,  Chicago  10,  Ill.  48p.  50c.  Quantity 
discounts. 

To  Improve  Games  and  Cooperative  Play  .  .  . 
try  using  Illustrated  Games  and  Rhythms  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  Frank  H.  Geri.  Included:  directions  for 
over  100  games,  rhythms,  special  activities.  Music 
suimlied  where  necessary.  For  primary  teachers 
ana  parents.  Prentice-Hall,  70  5tii  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 
196p.  $2.95. 

Home  Economics  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Make 
Sense  with  your  Clothing  Dollars.  Filmstrip  illus¬ 
trates  principles  of  wardrobe  planning,  buying,  and 
care.  Basic  information  on  proper  fit,  good  work¬ 
manship,  suitable  fabrics.  35mm.  Silent.  Color. 
Accompanied  by  Script.  Write  Consunier  Educa¬ 
tion  E>ept.,  Household  Finance  Corp.,  919  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  Ill.  Free. 

Important  Reference  for  Literature  Classes 
...  is  the  Concise  Dictionaru  of  American  Litera¬ 
ture,  ed.  by  Robert  Richards.  Designed  to  point 
up  important,  meaningful  facts  to  the  student. 
Comprehensive.  Photographs.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary,  15  E.  40th  St.,  N^^Y.  16.  253p.  $5. 
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